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WHAT I WOULD DO IF I WERE 
A FOREMAN 


By 
MARK M. JONES, 


Director of Personnel, The Edison Industries. 
(The article printed below was written for 
Industria! Management and published by 
that Magazine in the July, 1918, number. 
Because of the many requests for its repub- 
lication, we give it in full herewith :—Asso- 
ciate Editor’s note.) 


If I were a foreman, I would first 
analyze my own job and endeavor to 
determine my true status in the 
organization. I would study the 
theory of the organization with the 
view of tracing out the particular 
lines of responsibility running to my 
position. 

Having determined upon this step, 
I would probably discover that 
whether the business is large or 
small, the executive head of it is 
theoretically doing everything in the 
business. He is keeping the books, 
selling the goods, manufacturing and 
shipping the product,—and doing 
everything else, whether there are 
ten thousand people in the organiza- 
tion or ten. Having definitely de- 
cided that the executive head is actu- 
ally doing it, so far as final responsi- 
bility is concerned, I would then con- 
clude that inasmuch as we have 
passed from the individual state in 
industry, he has been unable actually 
to do everything referred to above, 
and has delegated certain responsi- 
bilities to other persons. By so do- 
ing he has made that person an 
agent, and I, being his foreman and 
his agent, should do the things he 
would do if he were in my position. 
I would therefore feel that every 
thought and act, so far as the respon- 
sibility resting upon me is concerned, 
should be as nearly as possible that 
of the head of the business. 
endeavor to so act that in every in- 
stance I would do the same thing 
the owner would do if he were in my 
position. I might not always do it, 
but I would make a great effort 
toward it. 

A Man Cannot Fight With Himself. 

Having arrived at that conclusion, 
I would soon observe that other fore- 
men around me were lacking in 
appreciation of these fundamentals, 
indulging in unnecessary arguments 
and losing time over minor questions, 
such as in what column a certain 
charge should be placed, or whether 

(Continued on Page 2) 


I would : 





CONVENTION PROCEEDINGS 


We still have a small supply 
of the bound Proceedings of the 
Cleveland Convention. During 
the past week we have had a 
large number of repeat orders 
and the stock is likely to be 
soon exhauted. If you want a 
copy, order it now. Two Dol- 
lars (Check or Money Order) 
pays for it. Why not order a 
few copies for the foremen. 











REILLY NAMES COMMITTEE 

President Reilly has announced 
the appointment of the following 
committees authorized by the Board 
of Directors: 

Survey of methods of computing 
employment office statistics—H. H. 
Haylett, Chicago, Chairman; George 
D. Halsey, Cincinnati Milling Machine 
Company, Cincinnati; Prof. Roy W. 
Kelly, Harvard University, Cam- 
bridge, Mass.; Dale Wolfe, Miller 
Lock Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Descriptions of Occupations— 
Franklyn Meine, Dennison Manufac- 
turing Company, Framingham, Mass., 
Chairman; A. Muhlhauser, Baltimore 
Dry Docks, Baltimore, Md.; C. R. 
Beard, Sears, Roebuck & Co., Chica- 
go, Ill.; H. Gilbert Franke, Pacific 
Mills, Boston, Mass.; Ernest G.Gould, 
Youngstown, Sheet and Tube Com- 
pany, Youngstown, Ohio; W. D. 
Stearns, Westinghouse Electric and 
Manufacturing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Standardized Constitutions for 
local groups—Ralph G. Wells, Secre- 
tary, Boston Employment Managers’ 
Association, Chairman; F. C. W. Par- 
ker, Secretary, Chicago Council, N. 
A. E. M.; S. R. Rectanus, American 
Rolling Mills, Middletown, Ohio. 


TRYING IT ON HIMSELF 

An employment manager who in- 
terviews about 10,000 people annu- 
ally, recently decided to find out 
how it felt to be an applicant for a 
job and talk to the employment 
manager from the other side of the 
table. He applied for positions in 
thirty-two plants in the Philadelphia, 
New York and New England districts. 
Here is his score: Definitely em- 
ployed, 9; promised employment, 5; 
no offer of work, 18. 


| 


FUNDAMENTALS 


The Men Who Do The Work 
for Which They Draw 
the Wage 


—— Talk 


y 
IRA DYE, Production Manager 
American Frog and Switch Company 
Before the Hamilton Employment Managers’ 
Association 








All persons engaged in any capac- 
ity in manufacturing industries are 
agreed that the existing conditions 
are not ideal. Opinions as to where 
and how improvements can and 
should be made, however, are almost 
as numerous as the persons involved. 
To one trained to think, or reason, 
along scientific lines, there is only 
one way correctly to answer a given 
question. The answer must be com- 
plete and capable of proof either 
mathematically, experimentally, or 
by logical deduction from known 
axioms. 

The fundamental premises for the 
solution of modern industrial prob- 
lems must be a definition of industry 
as a whole, its purpose, methods, and 
relation to other facts of human life. 
This stupendous definition requires a 
still more fundamental definition, of 
the purpose of human endeavor it- 
self. My feeble intellect not being 
equal to this task, I shall fall back on 
the results of the inquirings of un- 
told cycles of metaphysicians and 
philisophers, and boldly adopt the 
basis of ethics as stated by Herbert 
Spencer. 

Human actions are right or wrong 
insofar as they do or do not conform 
to the following laws: 

1. Exercise to their fullest capa- 
bilities, with neither atrophy mor 
abuse, all the functions wit hwhich 
Nature may have endowed each indi- 
vidual. 

2. Assist, and never hinder, every 
other individual in an equal exercise 
of his natural functions. 

3. Leave upon the earth, a suffi- 
cient number of children, properly 
equipped and trained, to continue 
human progress toward the above ob- 
jective with the least possible loss of 
momentum. 

Measured by this standard, manu- 
facturing industry has for its purpose 
the adaptation of natural products to 
human use—use, of course, to exer- 
cise human functions, hamper none, 
and propagate the race. 

(Continued on Page 5) 
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IF I WERE A FOREMAN 
(Continued from Page 1) 


a truck belongs to this department or 
that, or whether this man ought to be 
transferred, etc. I would see that 
such arguments have no status in the 
general scheme of things where one 
man does everything. It rather seems 
ridiculous to me to think back and, 
considering that one man is doing 
everything, justify quarrels between 
two parts of the same man. How 
can a man fight with himself? 

When two men under the same 
executive head do not work together 
you have an example of a man fight- 
ing himself. When the foreman pro- 
ducing the goods ahead of me, or the 
man to whom the products of my 
department are passed, comes in with 
something worthy of consideration, 
I can take it up from the standpoint 
of the management and soon realize 
that it is far beyond a personal mat- 
ter. I am simply doing what the 
owner would do in the same situa- 
tion; the foreman of the department 
ahead of me is doing the same thing; 
the foreman of the department to 
which my products go is also doing 
the same thing. After discussion, 
we should be able to arrive at an 
understanding. This, of course, will 
come about providing we all under- 
stand our true status. Following 
this line of argument still further, I 
can see that after all, there is no 
place in industry for the man who 
cannot co-operate with others. I soon 
see that the day of the individual is 
over, and that a man must study 
human relations if he expects to exist 
in the world at all. The only way he 
can avoid human interdependence 
seems to be to go into the depth of 
the woods and stay there, and of 
course, getting there would be impos- 
sible without the co-operation of 
others! It therefore seems clear 
that we have long since passed the 
day where we can utterly disregard 
the other fellow. 


I Could Not Become Angry. 


Having firmly fixed in my own 
mind the fact that I am simply the 
representative pro tem of the execu- 
tive head of the enterprise, so far as 
my particular department is con- 
cerned, I can approach my dealings 
with workers in the department with 
a better understanding of what to do 
and what not todo. AsI am simply 
the agent of another there is no rea- 
son in the world why I should become 
incensed over anything. A worker 
of strong personality may assert him- 
self in a vigorous manner which I 
may not clearly understand and may 
resent. Before acting, however, I 
realize that I am not doing my work 
as a personal matter but am acting 
for another, therefore the words of 
the worker are not directed to me, 
no matter what he may say. They 
are simply directed at what I stand 





WANTED 


High class personnel execu- 
tives, either men or women, are 
now being called for frequently. 


We have many requests in 
connection with which we can 
not render service. 


Individuals with actual ex- 
perience in the field who now 
seek connection, should keep in 
touch with the Administration 
Offices of the Association. 


You can register on a confi- 
dential basis. 











for. He may also be lacking in un- 
derstanding of his status, so that I 
am not warranted in getting mad and 
losing my temper. 

It seems that the only man in the 
establishment who is warranted in 
resenting such an affront is the 
actual head of the business himself. 
I soon realize, however, that his re- 
sentment would not be the kind with 
which I am most familiar, if indi- 
cated at all, so that I soon find that 
I cannot justify failure to carry the 
responsibilities of my department on 
a strictly impersonal basis. It seems 
clear that there is no place in indus- 
trial troubles for personalities and 
that I should not under any circum- 
stances waste anger, but on the con- 
trary, should use it. Not in the 
manner most familiar to us, however, 
but very carefully, considering it a 
precious working tool. I realize that 
my patience may be sorely tried, but 
that I must hold in mind that after 
all it is not my own patience that is 
being tried, but that of the enter- 
prise, and therefore I am not war- 
ranted in letting my own personality 
lose control of Itself and do some- 
thing that I will be sorry for after- 
ward. 

In the analysis of my job I find 
that the old saying of ‘““‘Whom the 
Gods would destroy, they first make 
mad,” is quite true, and as I do not 
wish to be destroyed, I decide that I 
will not lose control of my temper. 
I find that no matter how serious the 
situation may be, a cool head works 
out of it with the least difficulty, 
while the hot head blows up and soon 
occupies the status in the business 
comparable to the cypher with the 
ring rubbed out. 

I would be a Salesman of Policy. 

I would remember that I am a 
salesman, and that my wares are the 
policy of the enterprise. I am endeav- 
oring to sell this policy to the 
workers, in order that they may use 
it as one element in their job in turn- 
ing out the products of the plant. I 
would keep the sales ideas uppermost 
in mind, knowing that it is better to 
get results from other men when they 
are thoroughly “sold,” than through 
a direct command without an explan- 


ation. Of course, I would not carry 
this to an extreme, but would point 
out to men the reasons why, as the 
first step and as an appeal to the best 
that is in them. 

I would realize that one of the 
largest parts of my job is human re- 
lations, and would be on the alert for 
new ideas that would assist me in 
securing better results from those for 
whose activities Iam responsible. If 
I am ever in doubt as to just how to 
proceed in dealing with another man, 
I would stop and think how a sales- 
man would handle the situation if he 
were on the road and ran upon a 
similar condition. I would then en- 
deavor to apply the sales idea to my 
own situation, holding in mind that 
it is of little avail to ‘‘sell’’ a man in 
the first instance, without regard to 
future relations. I would endeavor 
so to handle the transaction that we 
would continue to do business for 
years to come and would consider 
that the selling of the article was an 
incident; that I was primarily out to 
establish a connection which would 
be of mutual benefit over a long 
period of time. I would endeavor to 
hold in mind that sales are consum- 
mated because two parties agree 
upon a certain thing and in the right 
spirit. I would then find that my 
dealings with those for whom I am 
responsible would be on a better 
basis, as I would have in mind not 
only today, this hour, but tomorrow, 
next week, next month, and years to 
come. After all, the world is large, 
and the particular problem of the 
moment plays a small part in it. 
There is no use in changing the 
destinies of two lives over some mat- 
ter that may appear of tremendous 
importance at the moment, yet be 
only insignificant in the general 
scheme of things. 


I Would be Patient. 


I would consider that patience is 
indeed a virtue. My everyday ex- 
periences soon prove that where I am 
almost on the verge of expressing 
myself very forcibly upon an impor- 
tant question, and then do not do so, 
it would have been a great error tc 
have done so, and that after all I 
profited personally by being patient 
and following another course. I 
would see that it is necessary for a 
man in a supervisory position to have 
a thick skin, into which the little 
things of everyday !ife will not pene- 
trate. I would not let petty mur- 
murings of disgruntled workers with 
fancied grievances worry me, but 
would endeavor to reform them from 
within, rather than force a change 
upon them from without. 

I would consider an open mind one 
of my important attributes. The 
times indicate that we do business 
from day to day and that plans not 
successful in former years now 
accomplish tremendous improve- 
mentss. I would realize that pro- 


duction is a problem of co-ordinating 
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RUBBER COMPANY ADOPTS 
INDUSTRIAL ASSEMBLY 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany at Akron, Ohio, has adopted an 
industrial representation plan which 
is claimed to be the first to differenti- 
ate between executive and legislative 
powers in the organization. All ex- 
ecutive powers for operation are 
vested in the management and it is 
provided they shall not be abridged 
in any way, except in accordance 
with the legislative powers granted 
in the industrial representation plan. 

All legislative powers are vested in 
an industrial assembly, consisting of 
two houses, the senate and the house 
of representatives. 

Composition. 

The industrial assembly is com- 
posed of 40 representatives and 20 
senators elected by the workers who 
meet, jointly or separately, on the 
first Monday in each month. Repre- 
sentatives are elected for one and 
senators for two years. Each house 
votes independently of the other, and 
each determines rules for its proceed- 
ings. 

The factory is divided into 40 pre- 
cincts. Each precinct has the right 
to elect one representative. The pre- 
cincts are arranged into groups of 
four and each group is named a dis- 
trict, and each district has the right 
to elect two senators. 

Elections of senators and represen- 
tatives are held annually on the sec- 
ond Monday in October by secret 
ballot, and the assembly is convened 
on the first Monday in November. At 
each annual election there are elected 
40 representatives and 10 senators, 
except in the first election, when 20 
senators were elected. On petition 
signed by two-thirds of the voters in 
his precinct or district, and approved 
by two-thirds of the house of which 
he is a member, a representative or 
senator may be recalled. Upon sev- 
erance of employment with the com- 
pany, a representative or senator im- 
mediately and automatically ceases 
to hold office. 

Qualifications. 

Representatives must have at- 
tained the age of 21, have had one 
year’s continuous service record in 
the factory. Senators must be 25 
years of age. They must have been 
in good standing on the payroll for 
five years. 

In the case of vacancies, the person 
who received the next highest num- 
ber of votes from the precinct or dis- 
trict automatically fills the vacancy. 

Voters must be 18, American citi- 
zens, understand English and have 
had a six months’ continuous service 
record. 

Power. 

According to the articles of incor- 
poration of the Goodyear Company 
and the laws of Ohio, final authority 
and responsibility for management is 
fixed in the board of directors. How- 
ever, subject only to the right of the 


board of directors to veto or annul, 
the industrial assembly has. the 
power to make changes in factory 
rules and regulations made by the 
management on the subject of wage 
adjustments, working conditions and 
the adjustment of grievances. 

Bills which pass the house of rep- 
resentatives and the senate must, be- 
fore becoming rules or regulations, 
be presented to the Goodyear factory 
manager. If he approves, he shall 
sign, but if not he shall return with 
his objections to the house in which 
it originated and such objections 
shall be entered at large upon the 
record, and proceedings taken to re- 
consider it. If two-thirds of that 
house agree to pass the bill, it shall 
be sent, together with the objections, 
to the other house by which it shall 
likewise be considered, and if ap- 
proved by two-thirds of that house it 
shall become a factory rule or regula- 
tion. Any bill not returned by the 
factory manager within thirty days 
(Sundays excepted), shall be a fac- 
tory rule or regulation in the same 
manner as though he had signed it, 
unless the assembly by failure to pro- 
vide proper means to receive it shall 
prevent its return, in which case it 
shall not be a factory rule or regula- 
tion. 

On matters of joint interest to men 
and management, such as wage ad- 
justments, wroking conditions and 
the adjustment of grievances, joint 
conferences may be called, where 
representatives of the men meet an 
equal number of representatives of 
the management. 

The industrial assembly is author- 
ized to appoint six members, three 
from the senate and three from the 
house, and the factory management 
may appoint six workers to meet as a 
joint conference. Persons so selected 
are to be duly accredited representa- 
tives of the Goodyear factory men 
and management for the considera- 
tion of and co-operation upon sub- 
jects of mutual interest. The indus- 
trial assembly is to maintain standing 
committees composed of three mem- 
bers of each house to facilitate quick 
action in securing a joint conference. 


Amending. 

The industrial assembly, whenever 
two-thirds of both houses deem it 
necessary, may propose amendment 
to the industrial representation plan. 
In case amendments have been 
passed by a two-thirds vote of both 
houses over the veto of the factory 
manager, such amendments must be 
approved by the board of directors of 
the company before becoming valid. 

Before entering upon his duties, 
each senator or representative must 
take an cath, which is administered 
by an officer with power to administer 
oaths under the laws of Ohio. 

There is to be no discrimination 
against any Goodyear employe on 
account of membership or non-mem- 
bership in any labor organization. 


BE A REAL FELLOW 


Do you remember when you were 
a new employee? Perhaps it was 
not so long ago. Every workman 
was a new employee at some time 
or other. Didn’t everything seem 
strange to you—the plant, the 
machinery, the men? 

Perhaps there was a man in your 
department who greeted you with a 
smile and occasionally gave you a tip 
how to do your work more easily and 
safely. At lunch time this same man 
probably came to you and told you 
how to ring your card and the best 
way to obtain and eat your lunch. 
Perhaps at night he showed you the 
shortest route to the street out of the 
factory. 

You perhaps took a liking to this 
man and to look to him for any in- 
formation about your work. If he 
told you that a certain job was dan- 
gerous, you paid more atteniion to it 
than if a safety inspector had told 
you about it. 

In these days when a large number 
of new employees are coming into the 
plant, every old employee has a 
splendid opportunity and a duty to 
perform towards these men. Treat 
them as you would like to be treated 
if you were in their place. Call their 
attention to any places where they 
are liable to be hurt and set an ex- 
ample by being careful yourself. 

Statistics show that the newer em- 
ployee is more liable to injury. 
Through his lack of knowledge of his 
new surroundings, he is likely to in- 
jure others as well as himself. This 
is true until a new employee is able 
to understand the dangers of his 
work. The sooner you help him 
realize this, the sooner you and he 
will be safe from accidents.—The 
Circle. 


MONTHLY HEALTH HINT 

Here is one of the ways to keep the 
Welfare and Medical Departments 
from over-working: 

Set aside fen minutes each morn- 
ing and afternoon as a recess period. 
Air out the working place thoroughly 
during this time, especially in winter. 
Require each employee to devoie five 
minutes of the period to exercise, un- 
der the direction of an employee 
elected by the rest, or better still, an 
employee who has received training 
in physical culture. The exercises 
should be simple, and in moderate 
weather should be carried on out of 
doors. If done indoors, the windows 
should be opened wide. In every 
case the exercises should be led by 
some one person and should be 
snappy and full of vim. 

Breathing fresh air and exercising 
unused muscles is invigorating for 
any one and is particularly valuable 
for the indcor worker. You know 
how much better you feel after 
outdoor exercise. Apply the same 
thought to your employes. Both you 
and they will benefit. 
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MAKING IT RIGHT 


We don’t like “passing the buck,” 
but when we saw the completed 
August PERSONNEL we wondered 
how, after having known Prof. Ed- 
ward D. Jones so long and so well, 
we could ever have given him the 
initials we did under the ably pre- 
pared and complete Personnel Activ- 
ity chart. We accordingly started an 
investigation—investigations are pop- 
ular now—and we found that the 
printer had failed us for once. We 
tender apologies to Professor Jones 
for the misuse of his name. 


H. H. Haylett has terminated his 
duties as Manager of Industrial Rela- 
tions for the Benjamin Electric Man- 
ufacturing Company, and assumed 
new duties as Labor Manager for 
Alfred Decker & Cohn, manufacturers 
of SOCIETY BRAND CLOTHES, Chi- 
eago, Ill. Mr. Haylett is Vice-Presi- 
dent of the Chicago Council, The 
National Association of Employment 
Managers, and has for the past three 
years been identified in the electrical 
industry in his previous connection. 


Forrest W. Boswell has succeeded 
Howard J. Clifford as Director of the 
Department of Personal Service of 
the Buick Motor Car Company, Flint. 





An Ohio steel company social and 
athletic group is desirous of engaging 
a man to take charge of the activities 
of the group. There is a good salary 
for a man who has done such work, 
military or civil. It’s a real man’s 
job. If you are qualified, write to 
Social, care of PERSONNEL, Orange, 
N. J. 





STONE ADDRESSES GROUP 


Warren F. Stone, Grand Chief of 
the Brotherhood of Locomotive En- 
gineers, was the speaker at the an- 
nual dinner meeting and election of 
the Employment Managers’ Group of 
the Cleveland Chamber of Commerce. 
The following were elected to the 
Governing Board: 

M, J.. Jones, The Sherwin-Williams 
Company; B. Bartlett, The Glenn L. 
Martin Company; R. T. Wood, The 
Standard Tool Company; E. W. 
Gressle, The Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany; F. H. Baynum, The Wellman- 
Seaver-Morgan Company; Norman 
Anderson, The Cleveland Telephone 
Company; Tom Wright, The Ameri- 
can Multigraph Company; R. C. 
Cooley, The Standard Parts Com- 
pany; B. E. Mallory, The National 
Carbon Company: Walter Brown, The 
Cleveland Worsted Mills Company. 





_Experienced Employment man_ speaking 
eight languages, English, Slovak, Polish, Rus- 
sian, Bohemian, Croation, Serbian, Ukrainian, 
is now open for a position. American, single, 
twenty-six, dependent mother and sister. Now 
reading Law at home. Salary $2,400. 





ACT ON THIS 


TALK IT OVER WITH YOUR 
SALES MANAGER 


August 29, 1919. 


Mr. Mark M. Jones, 
Edison Company, 
Orange, New Jersey. 


My dear Mr. Jones: 


The various sales forces in the 
big companies throughout the 
United States should be a very 
fertile field in securing leads for 
positions to be filled by the dis- 
charged executive, professionally 
and technically trained service 
men. 

A salesman in going into a city 
comes in contact with the business 
world in this particular locality. 
He keeps in touch with all phases 
of business. He talks with men 
from other companies riding on 
the trains, in the clubs, hotels and 
places of meeting. Should he bring 
into his conversation the question 
of possible openings for the type 
of men who have applied directly 
to this office for Government as- 
sistance in securing positions, and 
asks the men he comes in contact 
with to turn in any such openings 
that they may know of with full 
requirements to Colonel Arthur 
Woods, Assistant to the Secretary, 
War Department, attention E. S. 
Gardner, it would help very mate- 
rially and give us the opportunity 
to pick a man with similar training 
referring them to these leads which 
have been turned in and in this 
way aid in the work of overcoming 
the natural unemployment period 
which follows any great war and 
which is now existing. The de- 
mand for labor and the lesser 
trained type of man is ceasing to 
exist but the executive, profession- 
ally and technically trained man is 
still seeking to find his level. If 
you would publish the substance 
of this letter in ‘“Personnel,’’ with 
an appeal to the big businesses 
that they inaugurate this in their 
sales force, I can readily see where 
excellent results would come about. 

Thanking you for-your help in 
this matter, I am 


Very truly yours, 


ARTHUR WOODS, 
Assistant to the Secretary. 





The National Association of Indus- 
trial Dental Surgeons will hold its 
annual meeting at the Hotel Statler, 
Cleveland, Ohio, Friday, October 3. 
Dr. E. L. Pettibone, 6503 Detroit 


Avenue, Cleveland, Secretary of the 
Association, has charge of the pro- 
gram and arrangements. 


BOOKS 


BULLETIN No. 257, Bureau of La- 
bor Statistics, U. S. Department of 
Labor, deals exclusively with Labor 
Legislation of 1918. 


DRAFTING and Electric Welding 
are the titles of the two latest mono- 
graphs issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, Washing- 
ton, D. C. 


AFTER THE WAR, a selected read- 
ing list on Peace and Reconstruction 
has been prepared by Miss Margaret 
L. Pilcher of the St. Louis Public 
Library. Copies may be obtained by 
addressing the Library. 


AMERICANIZATION in Pennsyl- 
vania is the title of a Supplementary 
folio issued by the Americanization 
Bureau, Pennsylvania Council of Na- 
tional Defense. Copies may be ob- 
tained from E. E. Bach, Chief, Fin- 
ance Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


MISS ELEANOR E. Ledbetter, Li- 
brarian of the Broadway Branch of 
the Cleveland Public Library, has 
prepared a bulletin ‘‘Americanization 
Through The Public Library,’’ for 
the Ohio Branch of the Council of 
National Defense, Columbus, Ohio. 





Eastern corset manufacturer em- 
ploying over 2500 people, needs A-1 
industrial relations man and an A-1 
woman employment manager. Sal- 
aries are worth while. Only those 
who have had experience and are 
capable of filling a lead position, in- 
troducing and handling scientific 
employment work need apply. All 
applications will be kept confidential. 
Address PERSONNEL, Orange, N. J. 





Kansas City, Mo., employment men 
have joined the procession of pro- 
gress and have organized a group. 
B. C. Taylor, Employment Manager 
of the Kansas City Chamber of Com- 
merce, led the movement toward 
organization. 


NATIONAL SAFETY CONGRESS 


The Annual Congress of the Na- 
tional Safety Council will be held in 
the Hotel Statler, Cleveland, Ohio, 
October 1 to 4. The safety man of 
every industrial concern should ar- 
range to be present, as there is 
promised new ideas, inspiration and 
enthusiasm apleniy. 





TRAINING FOREMEN 


Men capable of handling any 
branch of supervisory training 
are being requested from time 
to time. 

If you know anyone who 
should be registered with us 
please arrange it. 
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a large number of objects and influ- 
ences, and that a particular method 
which might have been a failure in 
former years might now fit in because 
of changed conditions. I would not 
try to run a six figure business with 
three-figure methods. 

I Would Study Materials, Machines 

and Labor. 

Knowing that times have changed, 
I would endeavor to keep informed 
on the market for materials used in 
my particular department, as well as 
with the labor market. As produc- 
tion in a large organization is very 
much a matter of co-ordination, I 
would devote the same study to the 
use of men and materials that I 
would to my position in the chain of 
production represented by the several 
departments through which the ma- 
terials flow. 

If I were in charge of a machine 
shop using highly skilled mechanics, 
and I observed that the labor mar- 
kets were tightening up so far as my 
particular kind of men was con- 
cerned, I would immediately look 
into my training facilities, with a 
view of improving results secured 
from present force, and at the same 
time would analyze the jobs more 
carefully, with the view of not using 
an all around machinist where a 
milling machine hand or some other 
machine operator would be sufficient. 
I would endeavor to hold in mind 
that the use of materials and labor 
is for the purpose of making money, 
remembering all the considerations 
that should surround it, and would 
carefully balance the market situa- 
tion against my use of these two 
items. 

I Would Study Production and 

Labor Turnover. 

Individual production would be 
another item that would receive my 
constant attention. I would consider 
it the direct course toward depart- 
mental production. Each unit in the 
department must work efficiently if 
the department as one of the units in 
the factory is to be maintained iu the 
leading position I would want to have 
it in. 

Labor turn-over would be my con- 
stant study. I would realize that it 
costs large sums of money to find the 
right man in the first instance, still 
larger sums to train him to produce 
the results desired, and then, having 
reached the produetion stage, that I 
have an investment in him which 
cannot be wiped out without loss. I 
would be particularly watchful to see 
that men are so placed with relation 
to other workers that they could 
work harmoniously and thus avoid 
the many changes that result from 
trying to fuse together two person- 
alities that will not fuse. 

I would observe that planning 
ahead would reduce my labor turn- 
over, and I would endeavor not to 
Place the business in the position of 
having to lay a man off. Giving the 


employment office advance notice of 
a reduction in the schedule when re- 
leasing men, would enable them to 
place the men elsewhere, and, except 
in times of the most severe depres- 
sion, to place men so that the enter- 
prise would not lose the benefit of 
their experience in it up to that time. 
In this way I would do my part in 
creating a feeling among workers 
that the plant takes care of its people 
and that it does not regard them as 
mere machines to be used when 
needed and discarded without feeling 
when the need becomes less acute. 
I would encourage the men under my 
supervision to give advance notice of 
any condition that might require 
them to be absent or to leave the de- 
partment, knowing that with this ad- 
vance notice I can plan to cover my- 
self in a manner that will not inter- 
rupt production and thus reflect un- 
favorably in my work. 

I would have a careful record of 
the time lost by persons on direct 
production kept and discuss the rea- 
sons with the individuals concerned 
when it appeared necessary, in an 
effort to improve matters. 


I Would Take Care of the Men 
Under Me. 

I would not jeopardize the life or 
health of the men in my charge by 
allowing unsafe practices. I would 
realize that while there are certain 
hazards natural to every kind of 
business or manufacturing’ enter- 
prise, I will not be doing my duty to 
my men or to the company if I do not 
strive to eliminate all unnecessary 
hazards. The safe way would be the 
best for me, compatible of course, 
with production. I would use all my 
efforts to help the Safety Service 
work—the prevention of accidents— 
and would strive to impress on every 
one of my men the importance of 
Safety First, Last and Always. 

Slight injuries would have my im- 
mediate attention. I would realize 
that hospital treatment is much bet- 
ter than any first-aid I might attempt, 
and I would insist on an injured 
employee reporting to the doctor at 
once. Infection would not be allowed 
to keep my men from work on 
account of neglected treatment, as I 
know that a very small injury can 
soon develop into a formidable one 
if not taken care of. I would try to 
use the ‘‘ounce of prevention,’”’ which 
I know is so much more valuable 
than ‘“‘the pound of cure’’; but those 
slight injuries which I cannot pre- 
vent would receive the best and 
quickest medical assistance available. 
A healthy crew is usually a happy 
one and is certainly more efficient 
than an unhealthy one. I would 
therefore fel it my duty to look after 
the physical welfare of my men as far 
as consistent. 

I Would Develop Men. 

I would watch my working force 
and always be on the alert for un- 
usual workers. I would see that 


from the standpoint of the business, 
as a whole it is tremendously impor- 
tant to hold forth all possible incen- 
tives to employees, and would appre- 
ciate that promotion is one of the 
greatest incentives that can be 
offered anyone. Having that in mind, 
I would not object to the transfer of 
excellent men, but would rather pride 
myself on my ability to develop good 
men and would try to be in the posi- 
tion of always having material for 
better positions ready when the 
opportunity presented itself. I would 
consider developing men one of the 
most pleasant features of my work, 
and would take great pleasure in see- 
ing those at work under my super- 
vision passed on to more important 
work. 

I would be an optimist. I would 
endeavor to develop the feeling of in- 
dividual responsibility as generally as 
possible rather than center it entirely 
on my shoulders. I would appeal to 
the pride of men and women to get 
results, and would go very slowly on 
severe criticism of mistakes, but very 
strongly on appreciation of and 
enthusiasm for good work. When 
someone under my supervision did 
something in an unusual manner, or 
established a record, I would see that 
it became known generally. 


I Would not Slight Paper Work 

One of the other general consider- 
ations that would receive my careful 
attention would be the various re- 
ports or paper work necessary to tie 
in my particular department with the 
main activities of the business. I 
would realize that the only reason I 
make a requisition on a separate de- 
partment, is that the business is large 
enough to warrant having a specialist 
in that department, and that he is 
simply acting for me in taking care 
of the material in question. I would 
appreciate that the stock keeper can- 
not act with the greatest degree of 
intelligence and with the best results 
unless I do my part. I would there- 
fore see that all of my requisitions 
were carefull yfilled out and that the 
specifications were sufficiently com- 
plete, so that I would clearly under- 
stand them if I were in his position. 
So far as accounts were concerned, I 
would endeavor to make reports that 
would be prompt, complete and 
accurate, so that the information 
might come back to me in concen- 
trated form, and with due relation to 
the other factors in the business. 
I Would Concentrate on Production. 

After carefully considering the 
foregoing general considerations, I 
would then devote myself to a study 
of the specific duties of a foreman. 
By analyzing the subject, I would see 
that they would hinge mainly around 
securing definite results from the 
work of others, and would therefore 
come within two main classes: 1. In- 
struction; 2. Supervision. I would 
see that to secure the results the 
business requires, my main job is 

(Continued on Page 7) 
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PERSONNELS 


Captain Louis Atherton, recently 
honorably discharged from Uncle 
Sam’s service, is now in charge of the 
Personal Relations Service of LaSalle 
University. 

Harry B. Lewis has been trans- 
ferred from the Cincinnati office of 
the Proctor & Gamble Manufacturing 
Company to be Service Supervisor of 
the Port Ivory, Staten Island, N. Y. 
plant. 

Rev. Howard J. Clifford, for ten 
years Director of the Department of 
Personnel Service of the Buick Motor 
Company, Flint ,Mich., has resigned 
to accept a call to the First Presby- 
terian Church of Saginaw. He will 
keep posted on personnel matters. 

N. L. Hoopingarner left the Fed- 
eral Board for Vocational Education 
on July 15, to become Field Repre- 
sentative for the Bureau of Personnel 
Research, Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology. 

S. Paul Townsend has turned over 
the secretaryship of the Boston Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association to 
Ralph G. Wells and is devoting his 
time to his business as account ad- 
juster. In addition to his duties as 
secretary, Mr. Wells will do consult- 
ing work in employment manage- 
ment. His office is at 6 Beacon Street. 

J. Jay Schlund, formerly with the 
Spencer Lens Company, is now Man- 
ager of the Employment Service De- 
partment of the Fedders Manufactur- 
ing Company, Buffalo. 

Miss Maud Maxwell of Erie, Pa., 
has taken a place with the Erie Silk 
Studios. 

Miss Ruth Warner, formerly con- 
nected with the employment depart- 
ment of the Aberfoyle Manufacturing 
Company, Media, Pa., is now with 
Kops Brothers, New York. 

J. M. Russell, formerly with the 
Federal Board for Vocational Educa- 
tion, stationed in Atlanta, is now 
Secretary of the Employers’ Associa- 
tion of Charleston, S. C. 

Stanley A. Corfman, of the New 
York office of the National Carbon 
Company, has been made employ- 
ment man at the Jersey City plant of 
the concern. 

Miss Mary Anderson, a trade union 
member, has been appointed Director 
of the Woman in Industry Service, 
of the Department of Labor, by Secre- 
tary of Labor Wilson. 

John J. Meily is Director of Per- 
sonnel at the Bridgeport plant of the 
American Tube and Stamping Com- 
pany. He succeeded W. E. Elliott, 
who is now Supervisor of Personnel 
of the Burns & Bassick Company, 
that city. 

Edward Brundage, formerly Em- 
ployment Manager of the Columbia 
Graphophone Company, Bridgeport, 
and Vice-President of the Bridgeport 
Employment Managers’ Association, 
is now Employment Manager of the 
Bijur Motor Appliance Company, 
Hoboken, N. J. 


WHAT THE MAGAZINES OFFER: 


INDUSTRIAL MANAGEMENT— 
(September). 
Adjusting the Employment Depart- 
ment to the Rest of the Plant. 
Some Dangers in Shop Committees. 
A Shop Training School for Girls. 
Kinds of Shop Committees. 
Labor and the Shop Committee. 
Employment and Labor Maintain- 
ance. 
SYSTEM (September)— 
How We Found a Cure For Strikes. 
Why Suggestions Fail. 
Did He Know How to Work? 
SYSTEM (October)— 
Why Men Strike. 
Our Workers Don’t Lay Off. 
SAFETY ENGINEERING (August)— 
Improving Shop Efficiency by Bet- 
ter Lighting. 
Factory Lighting for Safety and 
Production. 
Training Our Future Workers In 
Safety. 
JOURNAL OF INDUSTRIAL 
HYGIENE (September)— 
A Practical Study in Industrial 
Fatigue. 
Protective Garments in the War 
Gas Industry. 
FACTORY (September)— 
Saving Labor As You Go Along. 
Keeping Workers Well Shod. 
Keeping Workers Contented in a 
One-Factory Town. 
The Shop Paper as an Aid to 
Morale. 
Seeing Where Workers Live. 
FORBES MAGAZINE (August 9)— 
Will Spread Industrial Democracy. 
N. Y. Commerce Chamber to Test 
Boys. 
How Music is Transforming 
Workers. 
FORBES MAGAZINE (August 23)— 
How Big Company Satisfied 
Workers. 
WORLD’S WORK (September)— 
Production, High Wages and Con- 
tentment. 
THE NATION’S BUSINESS (Aug.)— 
Producing Skilled Fingers. 


PLACEMENTS 

Single, college graduate, discharged 
soldier, assistant. 

Married, 32, medical training, 7 
years’ experience. 

Single, 25, college graduate, worked 
under Scott, Army service. 

Married, 31, college graduate, Army 
personnel, experienced, $3600. 

Has own system for plant eight to 
fifty thousand. 

Married, 30, 3 years law, 4 years 
employment experience. 

Single, 29, college graduate, — 
years continuation work. 

Assistant, 2 years executive work, 
War Department. 

Physician, 35, U. S. Medical Corps, 
general and hospital experience. 

Physician, 32, Army service, hospi- 
tal and private. 

Physician, 35, general and hospital 
experience, Army surgeon. 

Single, 28, college graduate, 4 years 
social work, assistant. 

Physician, 3 years U. S. Naval 

S. Army service. 


No. 152 
No. 153 
No. 154 
Na. 155 
No. 156 
No. 157 


ervice, part-time. 


No. 165 Physician, 


Health Officer, 42, married, seeks 
employment work, 
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FUNDAMENTALS 
(Continued from Page 1) 

Those portions or places of indus- 
try which tend toward these ends will 
succeed, eventually. Those which 
tend away from these results, will, 
gradually or suddenly, be eliminated, 
by the remorseless operation of 
natural selection. History records 
the continuous inheritance of pro- 
gress from age to age. Philosophy, 
science, and religion reiterate the 
lesson. 

The moving finger writes, and having writ, 

Nor all your piety, nor all your wit, 
Can cancel half a line. , 
Nor all your tears wash out a word of it. 

The five act human drama of birth, 
preparation, love, achievement and 
death, is played by each generation 
in turn. Success, which is happiness, 
results only from contribution to the 
progress whose end is not yet in 
sight. 

The measure of successful effort 
is efficiency. Mathematically, effi- 
ciency is that fraction of the energy 
expended which is effective in achiev- 
ing the desired result. I am aware 
that many other definitions of indus- 
trial efficiency have been stated or 
implied, but since scientific terms 
should be exact, and capable of one 
interpretation only, I prefer to treat 
efficiency as above defined, at the 
risk of disqualifying some of the 
grotesque productions so labeled. 

Having arrived by a series of 
graceful nose dives, at industrial effi- 
ciency, what are the factors, which, 
multiplied together, make efficient 
production? I find six factors, prob- 
ably not all mathematically prime 


factors. They are: 1. Efficient serv- 
ice to humanity. 2. Efficient equip- 
ment. 3. Efficient Management. 4. 


Efficient Labor. 5. Efficient Mate- 
rials. 6. Efficient Distribution of pro- 
duct. 

Determining Efficiency. 

In one or more of these factors 
every industrial establishment will be 
found capable of improvement. In 
fact, ninety-nine per cent. of all 
American factories offer possibilities 
of enormous improvements in every 
one of the six factors of efficiency. 

The determination of efficiency re- 
quires units, quantities and compari- 
sons. All values of whatever charac- 
ter, are entirely relative—just as the 
fleas have other fleas, upon their 
backs to bite ’em. These smaller 
fleas have other fleas, and so ad infin- 
itum. But when we have agreed on 
a unit, quantities and comparisons 
can be made. 

No definite unit exists by which the 
efficiency of the service rendered to 
humanity may be avaluated. Soci- 
ology is not yet an exact science. 
Therefore, the first factor can be im- 
Proved, relatively, by increasing the 
service rendered to society in propor- 
tion to the energy expended in per- 
forming or accepting the service. 
This might be accomplished by im- 
Proved design in the products, 





CLOTH BOUND 
PROCEEDINGS 


In making up the Proceed- 
ings of the Cleveland Conven- 
tion for 1919, we had a few 
copies bound in cloth. The 
covers add beauty to a book 
that contains more practical 
material than is usually found 
in two or three volumes of its 
size. If you want one, send us 
$3. Remember there are only 
a few and when the supply is 
exhausted no more can be ob- 
tained. 











greater production, lowered cost, bet- 
ter distribution, etc. The greater 
service would aid in using human 
powers, hinder none, and add to the 
security and comfort of the race. Is 
there any manager so snug as to 
doubt the possibility of improving 
factor one in his own plant? 

The second factor, Efficient Equip- 
ment, is much more capable of 
mathematical analysis. In the divi- 
sion of industrial duties, that of capi- 
tal is to supply the equipment. In 
this duty, capital has failed even 
approximately to keep pace with pro- 
gress in the engineering arts. An 
amazingly high percentage of Ameri- 
can factories are using foundry fod- 
der for machines, dungeons for build- 
ings, wasting 90% of their coal, and 
decreasing rather than otherwise, the 
health and vitality of their workmen. 
Mr. Henry Ford, by demonstrating 
the value of equipment for produc- 
tion, has atoned for his lack of cul- 
ture, and I hereby forgive him. 

Mr. Taylor, in the course of his 
epoch making work on scientific 
management, pointed out thousands 
of ways to improve equipment. Bet- 
ter yet, he taught several younger 
men how to study these matters. The 
slow progress of this type of manage- 
ment is almost entirely due to ignor- 
ant selfishness, and efficiency on the 
part of those who control equipment 
by holding capital. The industrial 
production of the United States could 
be quadrupled in five years if this 
were not true. Are you the fortun- 
ate individual whose plant is not 
capable of improvement in equip- 
ment? 

The function of management is to 
organize and direct the use by labor 
of the equipment supplied by capital 
for the objects already stated. The 
measure of efficiency in management 
is the extent to which these efforts 
are effective in production. Infor- 
mation, classified and used in making 
decisions is the principal tool of man- 
agement. Naturally, therefore, it is 
in the collection, classification, and 
application of information that the 
greatest improvements in manage- 
ment are to be realized. Decisions 
based on intuition, so called, or on 


guesswork, will not do. Neverthe- 
less, appalling blunders are daily 
made through lack of inaccuracy of 
information. The usual factory ac- 
counting system is an outgrowth of 
the account books of two 15th Cen- 
tury Italian merchants. It has no 
more relation to modern industrial 
needs than your humble servant has 
to the emperor of Japan. It provides 
no logical basis on which to deter- 
mine wages for labor, interest for 
capital, or salary for management. 
These vital problems are left to the 
indirect and very inefficient operation 
of supply and demand. 
Co-ordinating Departments. 

The data collected by the sales, 
purchasing, production, and financial 
departments is not classified nor in 
any way reduced to a commin denom- 
ination, even in a single small plant. 
The variations between different 
plants are past belief. Departments 
deliberately secrete information to 
prevent other equally important de- 
partments from possessing it. All 
these things obstruct efficient man- 
agement. By careful study and ob- 
servation, a competent manager to- 
day can solve many of the problems 
that perplexed his predecessor. Dr. 
Taylor and his pupils have done won- 
ders in the matter of scientific man- 
agement, equipment and materials. 
Associations of employment man- 
agers, and apostles of better indus- 
trial relations, are collecting masses 
of data on questions of labor man- 
agement. Management of capital is, 
by the common law, brought from 
England, and by our constitution and 
statutes, hedged about by many re- 
strictions, that the selfishness, ignor- 
ance, and lack of vision of men seem 
to require to prevent injustice. These 
restrictions, nevertheless, are fre- 
quently obstacles to efficiency in man- 
agement. Probably some dishonest, 
selfish, and ignorant men will always 
exist. On the other hand, a world 
wide improvement in business and 
political ideals and ethics is gradu- 
ally emerging from the great war. 

Management, like any other human 
act, is more uniformly and certainly 
efficient when it uses the accumu- 
lated information of all time in an 
intelligent way. This is truly scien- 
tific management. Scientific analy- 
sis cannot neglect any factor, but 
must proceed step by step from 
known phenomena to the laws which 
govern them. Sythesis, can then, by 
proceeding from basic facts and fol- 
lowing known laws, produce any re- 
sult desired short of life itself. 
Knowing the strength of iron, steel 
and brass, using the laws of dyna- 
mics, statics, geometry, gravitation 
and energy, the mechanical engineer 
can produce a machine which will cut 
gear teeth or forge bolts. When we 
have learned the relation, by analysis 
and experiment, between labor ex- 
pended and product delivered, we 
shall be able to fix wages so that they 
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are right, and prove that they are 
right. The ignorance, selfishness and 
inefficiency of capital, working with 
the ignorance, selfishness and ineffi- 
ciency of labor, is so universal that 
these qualities obsess the minds of 
Managers, prevent them from per- 
forming their own work of organiza- 
tion and planning. In the back of 
every manager’s head is the mental 
reservation: ‘‘I know this is the right 
thing to do, but will the owner stand 
for it? Or if the owner agrees, will 
the shop stand for it?” One of the 
first tasks for management, is to 
teach the owner and the shop some 
common language, so they can under- 
stand each other. Hence, the em- 
ployment manager. His place in the 
industrial sun is only a little lower 
than the angels. 

When management has collected 
and tabulated the information, and 
arranged the best available com- 
promises between capital and labor, 
further increase in efficiency may be 
made in the planning of working 
force and schedule of duties. These 
phases have been studied particularly 
well in America, and we lead the 
world in organization and in routing 
work. Every manager knows, how- 
ever, that constant additions to his 
experience and information make 
constant improvements possible. This 
part of the managerial duty is by far 
the most enjoyable, though capable 
of less results, than the slow educa- 
tion and conversion of capital and 
labor to efficient mental attitudes. 


Making Labor Efficient. 


To be efficient, labor must achieve 
a maximum result with the energy 
used or expended in doing work. 
Labor differs from other power, to do 
work in, that this power is conferred 
on human beings, and the nergy pos- 
sessed by each individual is subject 
to his individual will and control. It 
is therefore the most valuable of all 
energy, since the very source of it 
can direct it to the end in view. 
Evidently the fundamental way to 
achieve efficiency in labor is to get 
the will which directs labor to func- 
tion efficiently. This, again, requires 
analysis, deduction of basic facts and 
laws, and their synthesis into such 
mental attitudes as will exercise 
human functions, hinder none, and 
assist in producing, nourishing and 
training children. 

With the existence of the will to do 
a certain task, the training of senses, 
nerves and muscles to work together 
is further limited by physiological 
facts of each individual. Nature pro- 
duces no duplicates and there is a 
constant process of natural selection 
at work, picking out hod carriers, 
bankers, machinists and college pro- 
fessors. This natural selection is 
impeded by efforts of will power, 
many a competent hod carrier going 
to Congress, while a potential rail- 
road president may become a priest 
to please his mother. 


This leads directly to the premise 
that the greatest obstacle to efficient 
labor is ignorance. The next is sel- 
fishness, the usual co-partner of 
ignorance. Each of us, from lack of 
perspective, imagines that his own 
problems and desires are of the most 
importance. 

Twelve hundred million men are spread 

About this earth, and I, and you 

Wonder, when you and I are dead, 

What will these luckless millions do! 

There has been far more soldiering 
in American factories than French 
trenches. Mild, though tremendously 
effective, sabotage is a common fact 
of organized labor. Conspiracies to 
keep down production are universal. 
Suspicion, or lack of confidence is the 
every day problems between capital 
and labor. Education, and probably 
by propaganda of various sorts, must 
precede each step in improving the 
efficiency of labor. It is, in fact, the 
only thing that hasn’t been tried to 
failure for years and centuries. Em- 
ployment managers, if we approach 
the problems seriously with a view to 
rendering service, must educate both 
labor and capital. 

Efficient materials from so obvious 
a requirement that it would seem un- 
necessary to include any discussion 
of this factor. Yet many plants 
spend a dollar’s worth of time on a 
nickel’s worth of material, and the 
result is not $1.05 in value, but it is 
in cost. 


Capital Bears Brunt. 


This is almost purely an engineer- 
ing factor, and bears on the subject 
only as it involves considerable 
wasted effort, and thus prevent use- 
ful production. 

Current economic theory has it 
that labor and management render 
service for which they are paid, while 
capital, by taking the risk is entitled 
to the then remaining portion of pro- 
duction. This theory is so old and 
so firmly established, and has been 
the cause of so many great fortunes, 
that it requires a great deal of temer- 
ity to question it. On analysis, it 
appears that capital with a small ‘‘c’’ 
is that part of production which, by 
thrift and self denial, or by excep- 
tional effort, is left after immediate 
needs are satisfied. It is the handi- 
cap which production enjoys over 
consumption. Karl Marx and Adam 
Smith agree on this. It is a fact, 
however, that at least half of the 
capital employed in American indus- 
tries has been accumulated through 
the rise in real estate values due to 
population, to inheritance, and down- 
right dishonesty, rather than that ten 
percent. of the population, feeling 
sure that the other ninety would not 
save their surplus, have sequestered 
the surplus and saved it for future 
use. 

However, accumulated capital can 
not remain idle. Its owners, after 


buying all the comforts they can en- 
joy, must put the rest to work, and 
do. They take the risk of acts of 


Providence and their own ignorance 
and short sighted policy, in their 
handling of the investment, and little 
or no other risk. Capital is there- 
fore, entitled to payment for the self- 
denial and foresight used in accumu- 
lating surplus and indemnification in 
ease of Providential interference. 
Management and labor are similarly 
entitled to payment for services ren- 
dered and risks undertaken, as 
health, bodily harm, and efforts ex- 
pended in training will and intellect 
and muscles for their tasks. If the 
industrial world progresses, there 
will be a surplus after all three pay- 
ments are made, and the costs of 
organized society and government 
are met. 


This surplus is the bone of all in- 
dustrial contention. It is no more 
logical to turn it over to labor, to be 
added to consumption, than to capi- 
talists, to increase the disparity 
already too well marked, in the en- 
joyments of the rich and poor. Gov- 
ernment, in all ages and climes, has 
proven inefficient in distributing 
wealth. It would seem most logical 
to put it back into production in the 
form of better equipment, materials, 
management and labor. It should 
buy up to date machinery, which in- 
volves constant expenditure of effort 
in research, design and manufacture. 
It should buy better management, 
which means more effort expended on 
securing, classifying and analysing 
information. It should buy better 
labor, which means more education, 
better living conditions, more se- 
curity for homes and families. 


Except as qualified by the ignor- 
ance, selfishness, and resultant in 
efficiency of owners of capital and 
possessors of labor power, our pres- 
ent social and political system does 
just these things. Abuses which 
exist are vulnerable by education and 
education, on a large scale, is prop- 
aganda. The capitalist need only 
revise his proportion of withdrawals 
to reinvestment to such an extent as 
will keep equipment, management 
and materials close on the heels of 
scientific knowledge and engineering 
progress. The workman need only 
use his ability, train his will and 
mind and muscle to do their best. 
Management, the organizer, need 
only study how to bring these facts 
convincingly to bear through 4 
period of time, and with the goal 
always in view. 

As it appeals to me, the relation of 
employment management to efficient 
production is as a vital part of mat- 
agement, in propagandizing capital 
and labor on matters personal and 
connected with human relations 
rather than equipment or materials. 
Success will depend on service rel- 
dered—on the measure in which wé 
use all our power, hinder no one else, 
and make life more worth living. 
Can any one do more or afford to do 
less? 
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MAKING FOREIGN-BORN 
WORKERS AMERICANS 


Every industrial executive can do 
much for Americanization in the 
Plant. 

He can install a modern employ- 
ment system; he can see that for- 
eigners get a square deal from fore- 
men; he can enlist loyalty by patrio- 
tic American celebrations and some 
recognition of the national holidays 
of his workmen; he can stimulate 
naturalization and good citizenship; 
he can establish classes in which they 
can learn the language of America; 
he can develop incentives toward 
Americanization through wages and 
various co-operative plans; he can 
regulate the kind of houses built and 
standards of living followed where 
the company is in control of local 
conditions. 

America can only be Americanized, 
however, when every industry recog- 
nizes that this is a national problem 
and that Americanization outside the 
plant is needed to secure the sym- 
pathy and co-operation of those for- 
eigners who do not work in your 
plant; to secure the permanent estab- 
lishment of Americanization as a 
civic and legal institution; to secure 
the public opinion of both native and 
foreign-born in behalf of Americani- 
zation; to secure the training of 
teachers, the efficiency of municipal 
officials, the honesty of private citi- 
zens and the passage of undiscrimin- 
ating legislation; to secure the same 
results either by law or _ public 
opinion in other places where simi- 
lar industries are located so as to in- 
sure no unfair competition; to secure 
federal legislation which can remove 
many of the irritations of the for- 
eign-born, all of which are felt by 
them as they do your work. 

You can Americanize your labor 
easily if the padrone or race leaders 
are with you; if the editor of the for- 
eign language paper is Americanized; 
if the homes are not unsanitary, 
dirty, overcrowded and neglected by 
the city; if the foreign language 
schools and churches are sympa- 
thetic; if the public opinion of the 
community is educated in its estima- 
tion of our foreign-born; if the State 
and the nation pass undiscriminating 
legislation, furnish needful informa- 
tion, and punish exploitation; if loyal 
men and women outside your plant 
work spend money and time for the 
Americanization of all America.—Na- 
tional Americanization Committee. 


COMPULSORY DENTAL 
EXAMINATION 

Compulsory dental examination 
twice a year has been ordered by the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany for its employees. The work of 
the Dental Division, which has been 
in operation since 1915, has been 
found so helpful in impaired health 
conditions, that a general order for 
all to be treated was issued. 


IF I WERE A FOREMAN 
(Continued from Page 3) 
production, and I would forget how 
business was conducted in former 
years, would let the purchasing agent 
do the purchasing, the storekeeper 
the storing, and the employment man 

the employing. 
1. Instruction. 

So far as instruction is concerned, 
if the enterprise had a training room, 
I would be glad to delegate that re- 
sponsibility to those in charge of the 
training room; making certain, how- 
ever, that the worker sent to me has 
been properly trained for my work 
and that any further training neces- 
sary to make a skilled operator on 
my particular job is given in my own 
organization. In other words, I 
would realize the difference between 
actual training and adjusting to the 
work of my department. 

Having no training department, I 
would feel it to be my duty to take 
the burden of instruction in my de- 
partment on my own shoulders. An 
untrained worker would be my re- 
sponsibility, my ‘fault.’ The new 
employee would be my particular 
charge and it would be essential that 
I take special pains to see that he felt 
at home, that he knew where to go, 
what to do and how. Knowing that 
more than three quarters of our 
labor turnover occurred among those 
in our employ a month or less, my 
efforts would be concentrated toward 
“selling” the job and the business to 
this class of employee. 

I would make certain that every 
worker understood the part his par- 
ticular job plays in the finished pro- 
duct of the plant. If it were the 
manufacture of soap and he were on 
the cutting operation, I would show 
him just how important his work was 
in producing bars of the right size, 
unmarred by careless handling. I 
would show him how delay in his 
work would slow up the whole sec- 
tion of the plant devoted to soap pro- 
duction; but I would make it clear 
that quality and accuracy came first, 
speed next. 

I would see that my instruction ex- 
tended further than the actual work 
on which the person was engaged, 
and that it covered the method of 
reaching the department, what to do 
in case of fire, and all the other little 
details outside of actual production 
that go to make one feel at home and 
part of the department. I would 
particularly hold before me _ the 
thought that the first few days or 
weeks in the department is the most 
trying time for a worker, and would 
give him special thought and atten- 
tion during that period, with the idea 
of helping him over the “rough 
spots.” 

2. Supervision. 

Having instructed him, I would 
then come to the question of supervi- 
sion, and would realize that the main 
elements in supervision are covered 


by the following four operations: 
1. Plan and Schedule. 
2. Execute. 
3. Measure. 
4. Reward. 

Only by careful planning and hold- 
ing to a well thought-out schedule 
can the work of my department go 
forward without delays. I would 
realize that no matter how small my 
department may be, it has a definite 
and relatively important place in the 
scheme of things; that it would not 
be there if this were not so. It 
would be a point of pride with me to 
see to it that production was not 
halted by breaking down or repairs 
necessary to my part of the industrial 
machine. Only by planning and 
setting up a schedule based on known 
factors, and limited or expanded by 
ever changing experience can I hope 
to keep my department running 
steadily and to the best advantage of 
the business as a whole. 

Living up to my schedule—“exe- 
cuting’’—would be my next endeav- 
or. I am judged by my production 
in agreat measure (though not 
wholly) and as a Foreman I would 
be indeed a failure if I could not 
measure up to the demands of the 
business, on which my own schedule 
is based. In securing efficient exe- 
cution of the work in hand, I would 
endeavor to ‘‘keep my fingers on the 
pulse of my department,” watching 
particularly those points where 
trouble is most apt to occur. If my 
working force were large, I would re- 
quest authority to appoint a sufficient 
number of assistants, so that super- 
vision would be beyond reproach, 
realizing that the average American 
industry today is over-equipped and 
under-supervised. 

The measurement of the work 
done in my department—accurate 
checking, records, and accounts—and 
an adequate wage scale for my men 
as their reward, would be considered 
as prime factors in my foremanship 
and in so far as I am able, I would 
strive to be both accurate.in reports 
and just in asking monetary consid- 
eration for effort expended. 

Finally, I would keep these two 


words: 
1. INSTRUCT 
2. SUPERVISE 
before me constantly as making up 
the “‘big idea.”’ 
a ok * * 

There are probably many other 
things, not enumerated herein, that I 
should do, were Ia foreman. But I 
will not go far wrong, in any case, if 
I am always guided by the thought 
that I am acting for another and 
should, therefore, do what he would 
do. 


New Haven will shortly have a 
local employment managers’ group. 
Preliminary plans have been com- 
pleted and it is likely the organization 
will be formally effected during the 
first two weeks of September. 
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ASSOCIATION NOTES 


The Employment, Production and 
Cost Accountant Groups of the Cleve- 
land Chamber of Commerce visited 
the Ford and Packard Motor plants 
at Detroit on Friday, August 15. The 
party left Cleveland by boat Thurs- 
day night and got back home Satur- 
day morning. 

The third annual outing of the In- 
dustrial Management Council of the 
Rochester Chamber of Commerce was 
held at Manitou Beach on July 30. 
There were button sewing, peanut 
rolling, nail driving and pie eating 
contests, base ball game, athletic 
events and beauty show, the partici- 
pants of the latter being in bathing 
suits. A fish and chicken dinner and 
dancing came at the close of the day’s 
sports. 

Ira F. Dye, Production Manager of 
the American Frog and Switch Com- 
pany, read a paper on “‘The Relation 
of Personnel Work to Production” at 
the August meeting of the Hamilton 
group. 

Plans are under way for the con- 
solidation of the Employment Man- 
agers’ Association of the St. Louis 
Industrial District and the Employ- 
ment Executives Club of St. Louis. 
A change in by-laws to allow employ- 
ment workers of East St. Louis and 
Granite City to become affiliated is 
being considered by the former 
organization. 

The Employment Association of 
the City of New York has been 
formed with D. William E. Mosier as 
President and Charles B. Barnes, 
Vice-President. The objects are to 
study employment problems and pro- 
mote a system or systems of employ- 
ment exchanges as may best meet 
social and industrial needs. 

The Toledo Group has elected 
these officers: President, George J. 
Leroux, National Malleable Castings 
Co.; Vice-President, A. P. Fall, Tole- 
do Bridge and Crane Co.; Secretary, 
Allan M. Kureth, 501 Nasby Build- 
ing; Treasurer, George W. Birchall, 
Willys-Overland Co. 


CO-OPERATIVE BUYING 


The Eastern States Farmers’ Ex- 
change, Springfield, Mass., is anxious 
to obtain the names of concerns 
handling co-operative buying in the 
interest of their employees. The Ex- 
change has started co-operative buy- 
ing among a limited group in Massa- 
chusetts and is desirous of extending 
the plan. If any of our readers are 
interested, further information may 
be obtained from Howard W. Selby, 
General Manager, Springfield, Mass. 


Captain Edwin L. Holloway, of 
Columbus, Ohio, until recently on the 
staff of Colonel Arthur Woods, Assis- 
tant to the Secretary of War, has 
been appointed personnel manager 
for the W. M. Ritter Lumber Com- 
pany at Columbus. 


BALTIMORE MAYOR WOULD 
ESTABLISH LABOR 
COMMITTEE 

Mayor Broening, Baltimore, favors 
the establishment of a Municipal Ad- 
visory Committee for the discussion 
of employment problems and the pro- 
motion of good will and civic spirit 
in industrial relations. He told this 
to the members of the Baltimore Em- 
ployment Managers’ Association at 
their August dinner meeting, at 
which he was the principal speaker. 
The Mayor’s plan provides for a com- 
mittee of approximately fifteen mem- 
bers representing the employment 
managers, the employers, the em- 
ployees, the labor unions, the Manu- 
facturers’ - Association, the Federal 
Board of Vocational Education and 
the municipality. The Mayor would 
be the chairman. Housing, transpor- 
tation, employment conditions and 
the working out of expert plans for 
the betterment of labor and employ- 
ment would be some of the things 
the Executive would have discussed. 
Report was made at the session that 
there was a decided shortage of un- 
skilled labor and of female help. 


UNIONS ABOUT FACE 

Labor Unions are against company 
unions. The recent convention at 
Atlantic City adopted this resolution: 

“Resolved, in view of the foregoing 
facts, it is evident that company 
unions are unqualifiedly to represent 
the interests of the workers and that 
they are a delusion and a snare set 
up by the companies for the express 
purpose of deluding the workers into 
the belief that they have some pro- 
tection and thus have no need for 
trade union organizations; therefore 
be it 

Resolved, that we disapprove and 
condemn all such company unions 
and advise our membership to have 
nothing to do with them, and be it 
further 

Resolved, that we demand the 
right to bargain collectively through 
the only kind of organization fitted 
for this purpose, the trade union, and 
that we stand loyally together until 
the right is conceded us.”’ 


STATE BUREAUS BETTER 

Twelve State Employment Bureaus, 
ten of them outside of Chicago, are 
in operation in Illinois. A corre- 
spondent writes: ‘“‘I think the present 
administration is stronger in person- 
nel than it was under the United 
States Administration, which played 
more or less into the hands of the 
unions. I think the bureau tries to 


give efficient service and may at 
times be hampered by lack of co- 
operation on the part of employers. 
It has been of some service to farm- 
ers during the harvest season and 
some help to returned soldiers.” 


BOOKS 


THE MONTHLY Labor Review, Vol- 
ume 9, No. 1, July, 1919, prepared by 
the Bureau of Statistics, Department 
of Labor, Washington, D. C., dwells 
at length on Employment and Un- 
employment, Wages and Hours of 
Labor, Minimum Wage, Women in 
Industry, Workmen’s Compensation, 
Profit sharing, Housing, Social Insur- 
ance and Industrial Accidents and 
Hygiene. 

IN AN EFFORT to keep the Work- 
man’s mental attitude right, Chet 
Williams has written ‘“‘The Knack of 
Getting Ahead” (Business Book Con- 
cern, 2050 Amsterdam Avenue, New 
York). It is written in the working- 
man’s language and filled with pithy 
sayings that drive the point directly 
home. It sells for twenty-five cents 
a copy, or at lesser sums in lots. 

THE ADDRESS of Dr. William M. 
Leiserson, on Employment Manage- 
ment, Employee Representation and 
Industrial Democracy, delivered be- 
fore the delegates at the Cleveland 
Convention in May, has been pub- 
lished in pamphlet form by the 
Working Conditions Service, U. S. 
Department of Labor, Washington, 
D. C. 

THE NEW JERSEY Compensation 
Act of 1911 with various amend- 
ments to date has been published in 
booklet form by the Department of 
Labor, Trenton. The original act is 
materially changed by the amend- 
ments which went into effect July 4. 

RELATIONS between Employer 
and Employee, written by Dr. Wil- 
liam M. Leiserson, formerly Chief, 
Division, of Labor Administration, 
U. S. Department of Labor( is being 
published under the title of Circular 
No. 6, by the Department. 

HUMANIZING a Great Industry is 
the title of a booklet just issued by 
Armour & Co., Chicago. It gives a 
comprehensive account of the wel- 
fare work inaugurated by the com- 
pany. Copies may be obtained by 
writing the Personnel Department of 
the Company at Chicago. 

THE ASSOCIATED General Con- 
tractors of America, 111 West Wash- 
ington Street, Chicago, have begun 
the issuance of a monthly members’ 
News Letter. The first number ap- 
peared in July. 

THE REPORT of the Employers’ 
Industrial Commission of the U. S. 
Department of Labor on British La- 
bor Problems has been issued in 
printed form by the Labor Depart- 
ment. 

THE REPORT of the Pennsylvania 
Commission on Old Age Pensions has 
been published and is now available 
from the State Printer, Harrisburg, 
Pa. 

A SPECIAL bulletin showing the 
labor laws enacted in New York in 
1919 has been issued by the New 
York Department of Labor, Albany, 
New York. 
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